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FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


One day a tourist walked through the great 
Louvre Museum in Paris glancing this way and that, 
dismissing all the famous art treasures almost 
with a shrug. As he was leaving, the elderly door- 
man overheard him say to his wife, “There is 
nothing worthwhile here." The wise old doorman 
amiled. "My friend," he said, “the pajntings in 
this museum are no longer in question: Only the 
spectators are on trial." 


This anecdote came to mind as | was reading 
a copy of the printed program of the Institute on 
Pennsylvania Life and Culture at the Pennsylvania 
State University, June 23 ~ 28. Launched last year, 
the Institute is being planned as an annual event 
with themes varying from year to year. The 1956 
theme is "Rediscovering Our Resources." The pro- 
gram's purpose is "to encourage people to better 
understand what they have in terms of Pennsylvania 
source materials and to use them more extensively." 


This is a worthy purpose. To paraphrase the 
Louvre's doorman, Pennsylvania's heritage (in- 
cluding oral popular traditions and the folk arts) 
is not in question. What has been lacking is a 
better understanding of what Pennsylvanians have 
inherited from the past, and the Institute on 
Pennsylvania Life and Culture is doing something 
about it. Let us hope it succeeds. Meanwhile, its 
sponsors are to be commended for their initiative. 


The uniqueness of this Commonwealth impressed 
Kipling long ago, when he sang -- 


They are there, there, there with Earth immortal 

(Citizens, | give you friendly warning). 

The things that truly last when men and times 
have passed, 


They are all in Pennsylvania this morning! 


-- George Korson 
Washington, D.C. 

















OLD GODFREY'S SPOOK 
by 
Homer T. Rosenberger 





Mt. Zion is a beautiful little farming com- 
munity in the southern part of Clinton County. 
This community is located in the vicinity of the 
Pine-Loganton road, midway between Pine Station 
and Loganton. It is perched up on the mountains 
which separate the West Branch, Nittany, Nippenose, 
and Sugar Valleys. 


Mt. Zion Church and the Mt. Zion school 
house, with their neatly kept yards, snug and 
comfortable appearance, stand side by side along 
the "Pine Road." They form the center of the 
cemmunity, surrounded by a number of farms 
scattered about within a two or three mile 
radius. Mt. Zion was a bustling place in the 
lumbering days. Many of the older residents of 
this section, of two or more generations ago, 
were superstitious and believed in ghosts. 


In days gone by a number of ghost stories 
originated in this section. The graveyard at 
Mt. Zion had seen its ghost. A farm house in 
the community had been reported as being "haun- 
ted." It was said that a certain family in the 
community had suffered under the curse of a 
witch. And a little gully along the "Pine Road," 
about a half mile north of the church, still 
bears the name of Spook Hollow. Mt. Zion was 
fairly well steeped in superstition. 


Mr. "Jim" Sheasley was a native of Mt. 
Zion, and had lived in the community almost 
continuously since he was sixteen years old. 
At the time this story was told to me onriy 
1930's), he was a hearty and active man in his 
early sixties. He had farmed and had worked in 
the lumber camps in the vicinity of Mt. Zion. 
As a boy and as a young man he had heard the 
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stories of ghosts that were told at Mt. Zion. 
One dark night in 1922 he received a bad scare. 
The Mt. Zion ghost stories that he had heard 
time and again played on his mind and for a few 
minutes made a bad situation considerably worse. 
Here is the story as he told it to me. 


Robert Godfrey died in 1922 at the age of 
85. For the last four years of his life he was 
an invalid and was confined to his bed. During 
the last year and a half of his life he was 
delirious, calling constantly in his waking 
hours, "Mom, Mom, Mom." He lived in Robins Hol- 
low with his family. His clesest neighbors lived 
about a quarter of a mile away, and often these 
"next door neighbors” could hear the old man 
sending up his unceasing wail. The old man's 
condition was serious, and no one was permitted 
to visit him. Gradually the people of the com- 
munity began to believe that Old Godfrey had 
committed a serious crime in days gone by, and 
that the family barred visitors, fearing that 
the old man might reveal his crime while delir- 
ious, or in a sane moment when death would 
stare him in the face. 


When Robert Godfrey died he was buried in 
the graveyard at Mt. Zion Church. Several days 
after the burial of the old man Jim Sheasley 
was walking home along the "Pine Road." At that 
time Sheasley lived on a farm about a quarter 
of a mile from the Godfrey farm. He had been 
working at a saw mill on Spring Run, and his 
walk took him past the graveyard. It was about 
seven or eight o'cleck and the night was pitch 
dark. As Jim passed the old school house and 
came in sight of the church and the graveyard 
he saw a sight that held him breathless. |n the 
graveyard he beheld a white figure flapping 
its arms slowly. 






























Jim was bolted fast to the ground. He stood 
and watched the weird figure. He couldn't run. | 
He couldn't call for help. What was this figure? 
Was it Old Gedfrey's spook? What else could it be 
Hadn't he heard a great deal about the ghosts of 
Mt. Zion? Jim was held by the spell of the 7 
image. The white thin arms drooped. The 

still and limp. Then, suddenly, they mi ae again 
and fluttered in an unconcerned way. The "spook" 
did not chase Jim. It did not throw any stones 
at him. It did not even screech at him. 





















Jim was no believer in "spooks." Yet the 
mysterious Old Gedfrey had been buried in that 
small graveyard less than one week before. Jim 
reasoned, as quickly as a petrified man can 
reason, that after all if the uncanny figure 
actually was a “spook,” it could not ee him. 
He wanted to see whether this fantastic object 
was a ghost. He watched it a bit longer. Then he 
called to the eerie-looking creature. But no 
answer came. Was it hard of hearing? Jim mustered 
more courage and called louder. But still no 
answer. Jim's courage rose a few more notches. 
He advanced a few steps toward the "spook." 

The "spook" raised its arms once more and then 
let them sag again. Another step, two more steps, 
yet the "spook" remained at the same spot in 

the graveyard. 


Jim was now both anxious and courageous. 
He walked stealthily but deliberately to the 
graveyard. And the mystery of Old Godfrey's 
spook was soen explained. A newspaper had been 
caught under the gate of the graveyard. The 
white newspaper sttod out agultet the blackness 
of the re we and the free ends of the paper 
rose and fell in the gentle breeze. Jim Sheasley 
was much relieved, and Robert Godfrey probably 
has been resting peacefully ever since. 
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run. DIVINING THE FUTURE 

figure? et, aa 

ld it be! Blanche W. Keysner 

sts of 

» phant< My childhood home in West Virginia was in 


ung Gilmer County, on the Little Kanawha River, a 
d again few miles from Glenville, the county seat (where 
spook" one of the State Normal Schools, now a teachers' 
ones college, is lecated). Many of the old folk sayings, 
ballads, and superstitions were current in that ! 
vicinity and were repeated as a pastime. Others 


the which | shall list were brought to me by various 
that young women from more remote communities. 
Jim 
’ When my mother needed help with the house- 
‘e work, my father mounted one herse, and leadi 
vim. another, rede back into the hills in search o 
ject some girl who would come to us on a strictly 
en he "member of the family" basis. These mountain 
° girls were too proud to be considered as servants. 
stered They were more or less ignorant of books, but 
o they used their memories and imaginations to 
es. an extent which | fear is dying out in these 

days of moving pictures and radios, and their 
ren minds were storehouses of folklore, which had 
steps, f been passed down from one generation to another 
’ by word of mouth. 

By the time | was twelve years old, | had 

_ diligently collected enough folk rules and 
| sayings to carry me through life! Some of the 





sombre superstitions were rather-a drawback to 


en a happy life, for they seemed to be founded on 
the idea that disaster or sadness was a sure 

ss sequel to a particularly happy moed. 

sley "If you sing before breakfast you'll ery 

ly before supper” was impressed on my mind at so 
tender an age that | still refrain from song 
until after the morning meal. 
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To speak of being happy or lucky was consid- 
ered unwise, for one's luck was likely to change 
when put into words. | suspect this superstition 
goes back to pagan times, when the gods were 
jealous of mere mortals who were extremely 
ortunate. 


Divining the future was a fascinating pas- 
times; and, especially to young girls, the important 
subject of a future mate was worth investigation. 
The following list includes the more interesting 
metheds of “trying one's fortune": 


(1) Eat a thimbleful of salt before going 
to bed. The man you are to marry will come to 
you in a dream and offer you a drink of water. 


(2) Put your shoes under the bed in the form 
of a “T". Say, "1 will place my shoes under the 
bed; | hope to dream of the living, and not of 
the dead. | hope to dream of the one |'m to wed. 
| place my shoes in the form of a "T"; i'm 
hoping soon my true love to see." 


(3) Name the bedpests before going to sleep. 

The one you look at first in the morning bears 
the name of the man you will marry. This was 
usually done when one had a guest, and the two 
girls named the bedposts for each other, exer- 
cising due care and tact, so that the favorite 
suitor's post was most likely to be in the line 
of vision. 


(4) Put a snail in an envelope and leave 
him there over night. In the morning you will 
find that the snail has written the initial 
of your future husband's name. The opening 
of the envelepe was accompanied by little 
shivers of apprehension, due to the story of 
some girl "way over on Spruce Run” who found 
“Death” scrawled in her envelope. Of course, 
she died before the year was out! Most snails, 
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fortunately, were not such gruesome prophets, 
though none of them were very legible writers. 


Eating an apple gions opportunity for two 
ways of prying into the future. Peel the skin all 
in one piece, swing it over your head, and throw 
it over your left shoulder. It will form the 
initial of your married name when it lies on the 
floor. Or name the apple for a young man and 
count the seeds: 

"One he loves, two he loves, 

Three he loves, they say. 

Four | leve with all my heart, 

Five,.| cast away. 

Six, she loves, seven, he loves, 

Eight, they both love. 

Nine, he comes, ten, he tarries, 

Eleven, they court, twelve, they marry; 

Thirteen, ds go to housekeeping, 

Fourteen, the cradle rocks." 
Small, undeveloped seeds were letters. 


The buttons on your dress were counted: 
"Rich man, poor man, ar man, thief, doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, chief. 


The first sight of the crescent moon was 
greeted with a rhyme: 
"New moon, true moon, 
Tell me if my love is true; 
When next | see him, 
if his face is to me and his back to the sea, 
That is who my true love's to be; 
if his back is to me and-his face to the sea, 
That is NOT who my true love's to be. 
Oxion ford!* - 
-- and spit three times! After this rite was com- 


pleted, the same moon could be used "to make a wish 


on." Another verse to greet the new moon is as 
follows: 

"| see the new moon, the moon sees me} 
God bless me, till another moon | see." 
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Then wish for what you want most, and spit three 
times. | wonder if this not very pretty gesture 
of “spitting three times” was added after the 
Christian era, as a sort of apology or disclaimer 
of the pagan rite of asking favors of the moon 
goddess? 


Making a wish on a shooting star calls for 
more quickness and decision. When, as a child, 
| learned that if | could say, "Lord, have mercy 
on my soul,” three times before a shooting star 
“went out" | need have no fear of the hereafter, 
| decided to concentrate on that at every oppor- 
tunity and let the things of this world go. 


Of course, the generally known practice of 
pulling off daisy petals, saying, “He loves me, 
he loves me not," was current in West Virginia, 
as was also the use of dandelion seeds for a 
similar purposes first make a wish, then blow 
hard three times. If all the seeds are gone, be 
assured the wish will come true. Another dande- 
lion head may be blown to determine how soon a 
maid will marry. Blow as hard as you like, and 
count each breath a year to wait. Another test 
is to blow the seeds three times, then count the 
remaining ones by the alphabet, to see what 
letter will be the initial of the future husband. 


Briars or branches that catch on a girl's 
clothes may also be counted by the sigitabet, - 
each twig or spray of leaves a letter, to find 
the initial of her married name. 


A dramatic way of finding out who your 
future husband is to be is to go to an old, 
vacant house at night, throw a ball of twine 
in at a window, and holding one end of the twine, 
wind it around your fingers while you say, “Who 
winds my ball?" A face will appear at the window 
or a voice will answer your question. 
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A "dumb supper" is another dramatic method 
of getting a glimpse into the future. Three girls 
would do this together when they had the house 

to themselves. Walking backward, they set the 
table just before midnight, not ing or 
laughing. A word or a laugh breaks the "charm" 
and everything must be done over again. Places 
and food are set for each girl, a place 
opposite each for the expected guest. When all 

is ready, the girls seat themselves and wait. 

On the stroke of midnight each maid will see 
opposite her the man she is to marry. Various 
stories of apparitions evoked by this method made 
it a thrilling experience. 
















There is imagination and poetry implicit in 
these curious customs, which should be preserved. 











JACK O' LANTERN'S CHILDREN 


by 
Edward Pinkowski 


Among the English-speaking elements that 
settled in Pennsylvania the Cornish is the one 
which so far seems to have almost entirely 
escaped the notice of the public. Nearly every- 
one knows of the existence of Moravians at Beth- 
lehem, of the Welsh settlements around Philadel- 
phia, the Scotch-Irish of Pittsburgh, the Nor- 
wegians of Oleana, and the French at Aziluu, but 
only a few seem to realize the fact that a 1 

r of immigrants came from the land of J 
O' Lantern. 


Before coming to this country from Cornwall, 
it is probable that the majority of them had never 
been twenty miles from home in their lives. Hun- 
dreds of Cornish families left the mines and 
farms and fisheries, the pleasant inland fields 
and rough, rock-bound coasts of Cornwall, to 
seek new homes in the northeastern section of 
the Keystone State. 


What brought about the immigration of Jack 
O* Lantern's children to Pennsylvania? And when 
did it begin? No official records exist to answer 
these questions, but from the statements of some 
of the oldest settlers, it may be inferred with 
sufficient certainty that the first Cornishmen 
came in the middle 1820's to dig the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal from Honesdale, Pennsylvania, 
to Roundout, New York, a distance of one hundred 
and eight miles. It had one hundred and eight 
locks. The Delaware and Hudson Gravity Railroad 
extended sixteen miles from the canal terminus 
at Honesdale to the coal mines at Carbondale. 
Unlike the situation on the other canals in 
Pennsylvania, the Cornish and not the Itish ele- 
ment provided a means of transporting coal from 
the mines in Lackawana and Luzerne Counties to 
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New York City and the Eastern markets. 


After the canal was built, many Cornish 
families settled along its route. Those who 
emigrated from the tin and copper sections of 
Cornwall located in the coal fields around 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. Nineteen out of 
every twenty immigrants who located in Wayne 
County between 1825 and 1850 came from Cornwall. 
They tackled the wild lands of the lumber coun- 
try and developed from them well-tilled and 
productive farms. Such Cornish family names as 
Sandercock, Bayly, Penwarden, Bonear, Crago, 
Hurd, Tamblyn, Ham, Parmenter, Williams, 
Paynter, Clemo, and Callaway still survive. 


There were some Cornish folks who from the 
very nature of things held the destiny of events 
in the hollow of their hands. Such a one was 
Granny Mitchell, a small, snuff-taking woman who 
made herself entirely at home in any Cornish 
family whieh she favored with a visit. Her speech 
was so full of Cornish dialect terms and expres- 
sions that one can hardly write of the Cornish 
without mentioning them. Granny Mitchell often 
greeted her visitors with, "Gie your ‘orse some 
ay and hoats, and bide yer.a biti" - 

In every Cornish family words were in con- 
stant use which never were heard in the vocabu- 
laries of other English-speaking people. As exam- 
ples, in the Cornish home circle, crockery was 
"“djoam," a fragment of a broken dish was a “sherd," 
a book cover or cap peak, a "forel," a low stool, 
a "cricket," a door hook, a "hasp," and so on. 


The idioms were numerous and equally charac- 
teristic. A bewildered girl was “a mazed maid"; 
one perishing by freezing was “starving wi' cold"; 
a sorrowful affair was “a wisht job o't"; a slap 
on the ear was "a tet under the yer"; an order 
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to stop talking was “'old thy buddle!"; a threat- 
ened whipping was a promise of a “training for 
new and old." At the table, a slice of bacon was 
"a rasher"; fried potatoes, a “tetty wry"; a 
minute pudding, “white pot"; a turn-over pie, a 


“posty." 


More familiar were the liberties taken with 
grammar, such as "Us be going,” "Come wi' we," 
"“'Er's my missus," "| don't fancy she." The habit 
of misplacing the "h" is proven by the fact that 
American born children of pure Cornish blood 
rarely show any trace of it. 





There were many Cornish families, living in 
and around Honesdale, the western terminus of 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal and the seat of 
Wayne County, who had a firm belief in the effi- 
cacy of Granny Mitchell's charms or incantations, 
with which she was wont to exorcise pain, staunch 
bleeding, heal sprains, burns, ete. When thus 
employed she was very exacting and mysterious, 
inspiring a certain awe which was felt by the 
children perhaps more intensely than by the 
older folk. 


An eye-witness, Tom Ham, described the 
scene when her supposed occult skill was invoked 
in behalf of a sufferer from a severe burn. It 
was at Sealyville, a small village on the old 
gravity railroad between Carbondale and Hones- 
dale. After some preliminaries -- a few minutes 
of apparent self-communion and mumbling -- she 
passed her hands to and fro over the blistered 
arm, repeating this formula: 


“Two angels came from the North, 

One carried fire and one carried frost, 

In Frost and out Fire! 

In the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. 

Amen." 
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threat. 
for In later years many of these charms became 


on was familiar through hearing them used in similar 

a circumstances, or ‘y ye by those who thought 

le, a they had benefitted them. There was a general 
similarity in their phraseology, the difference 
in wording being mainly adaptations to suit the 





1 with special ailment under treatment. 

re," 

habit A sprain, for instance, would have pecul- 
- that iarly knotted thread wound around it, and while 
d that operation was in progress the following 


verse was repeated: 


g in "Our Lord rode, 
of His foal's foot slade, 
off i- His foal's foot righted. 
tions, Bone to bone, 
taunch Sinew to sinew, | 
is Blood to blood, : 
is, Flesh to flesh, 
e Heal, in the name of the Father, the Son, 


and Holy Ghost. 
Amen." 


Once the foreign-born Cornishmen passed 





oked away, the folk beliefs and customs that had blos- 

it somed for three centuries faded quickly from the 

d minds of their American-born children. There were 
8- no folk plays or ballads to remind the children 
tes of Granny Mitchell, as they were reminded of Tom 

re Quick or Admiral Skinner. Only field work can 

od determine how much Cornish folklore lies hidden 


in Wayne and adjoining counties. 








INSTITUTE ON PENNSYLVANIA LIFE AND CULTURE 





The second Institute on Pennsylvania Life and 
Culture will be held at Pennsylvania State Univ- 
ersity, June 23 through 28, 1958. It is sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Soci- 
eties and the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. Its theme this year will be “Rediscov. 
ering Our Resources." 


The Institute is designed for everyone who is 
interested in Pennsylvania and its cultural heri- 
tage: teachers, librarians, historians, students, 
and laymen. Its purpose is to provide people with 
amore complete understanding of what they have in 
the way of Pennsylvania source materials and to 
encourage a more extensive use of them. In this 
way it is hoped that local study groups, histori- 
cal societies, libraries, and museums will effect 
a greater degree of collaboration and interchange 
of ideas and information. 





A large variety of subjects will be presented 
in the form of talks by eminent authorities, fol- 
lowed by discussions. Areas covered will include 
"Printed and Manuscript Resources for Pennsylvania 
Life and Culture,” "Pennsylvania Authors and Pr in- 
ters," “Resources in Folk Art," "Resources of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission," 
and "Resources in Action.” Among the outstanding 
speakers will be Dr. S.K. Stevens, executive direc 
tor of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Con- 
mission; Donald Gallager, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Historical Societies; Donald A. 
Shelley, director of the Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village; and James Parton, publisher 
of American Heritage. 





An attractive brochure containing the entire 
program of the Institute and registration infor- 
mation is available from the Extension Conference 
Center, Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania. 
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AROUND PENNSYLVANIA AND ELSEWHERE 

ife and 

Univ- The fifth session of the Folklore Institute 

nsor ed of America will take place at Indiana University, 

1 Soci. Bloomington, Indiana, from June 11 through August 

useum 8, 1958. Seven courses will be offered: "Introduc- 

discov. tion to Folklore," “The Folk Tale and Allied Forms," 
“English and Scottish Popular Ballad," "Folklore 
of the Pacific,” “Research Problems in Folklore," 

who is "The Proverb and the Riddle," and "International 

her i- Relations in Folklore." The full-time faculty in- 

dents, cludes Katherine Luomala, Archer Taylor, W. Edson 

e with Richmond, Warren E. Roberts, and Richard M. Dorson. 

have in In addition, many visiting lecturers, outstanding 

d to specialists in various aspects of folklore, will 

this be present; included among these is our president, 

stor i- George Korson. In addition to the formal courses 

effect there will be folk singing, folk dancing, telling 

change of folk tales, and picnics. All those interested 
are urged to send their inquiries to Professor 
Richard M. Dorson, Chairman, Folklore Program, 

“— Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Ole 

blade HHHKHHHHHRHH HHH 

y lvania 

1 Prin- The New York State Historical Association 

of the will offer the eleventh annual Seminars on Amer i- 

on," can Culture at Cooperstown, New York, from July 6 

nding through 19, 1958. Such courses as "The History of 

>» direc the Hudson-Champlain Valleys," "Frontier Folkways," 

sm Com- “The Preservation of Historical Materials," and 

ennsy!: "Family History" will be offered by a faculty 

ynald A. including such authorities as Samuel Hopkins Adams, 

und Carl Carmer, Albert B. Corey, and William Tyrrell. 

sher Further information may be obtained from Louis C. 
Jones, New York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown, New York. 
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The spring meeting of the Green Mountain 
Folklore Society was held on May 17, 1958, at 
the Dan Foster House, Weatherfield, Vermont. 
Featured were local speakers who presented the 
story of Weathersfield and its historical society, 





HKHEEKEKRHEKHH HE 


The American Folklore Society has just 
issued, as the seventh volume in its Bibliograph- 
ical and Special Series, An Analytical Index to 
the Journal of American Folklore, by Tristram P. 
Coffin. An invaluable reference bs for all folk- 
lorists, it lists, right down to the smallest 
item, every scrap of informative material that 
has appeared in the seventy volumes (through 1957) 
of the “Journal of American Folklore." The volume 
i worth the $6.50 ($6.00 to members) list 
price. 





SEHRHEEKHKAHKRHHAH HE SE 


Of interest to active folklorists is "The 
Folklore and Folk Music Archivist," a new publi- 
cation from Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. It is edited by George List, supervisor 
of the Indiana University Archives of Folk and 
Primitive Music. Its four pages are crammed with 
informative articles by William Hugh Jansen, 
John W. Ashton, Richard M. Dorson, George F. 
Siddons, and George List. 
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REPORT ON THE SPRING MEETING 


The annual spring meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society took place at the Hotel Harris- 
burger, Harrisburg, on Saturday, May 3, 1956. The 
president, George Korson, called the business 
session to order shortly after 11:00 A.M. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read by the 
secretary, and were accepted as read. The treas- 
urer then reported on the financial state of the 
society. 


In her executive vice-president's report, 
Mrs. Adlyn Keffer called attention to the excel- 
lent progress being made in the establishment of 
regional branches of the society. Reports were 
heard from Professor MacEdward Leach and Mrs. 
Grace Staley, chairmen of the established Phila- 
delphia and Harrisburg branches, and from Mr. 
George Swetnam, representing the Pittsburgh 
branch now being organized. 


The editor presented a brief report on KFQ, 
issuing at the same time his perennial call for art- 
icles and items for publication. Especially welcome 
would be material on songs and ballads, proverbs, 
and riddles, facets of folklore which thus far have 
had only scant representation in the pages of KFQ. 


A motion was made by Frank A. Hoffmann, and 
seconded by Moritz Jagendorf, that Colonel Henry 
W. Shoemaker, in recognition of his many years 
of selfless service to Pennsylvania folklore and 
to the Pennsylvania Folklore Yociety, be named 
President Emeritus of the society. The motion was 
carried unanimously. 


A motion was then made to adopt the proposed 
constitution and by-laws (see Vol. 11, No. 3, pp. 
83-91). After the motion was seconded, the secre- 
tary of the Constitution and By-Laws Committee was 
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asked to read the two documents. The following 
amendments were proposed: Article Vi, Section 1 
of the Constitution was changed to read, "Region- 
al groups which wish to organize themselves as 
branches of the society shall be given recognition 
as such wherever there is sufficient membership 
interest to warrant it"; Section 4 of the same 
article was deleted; Article |, Section 1 of the 
By-Laws was altered in part to read “regular, $2.0) 
per years joint husband-wife, $3.00 per year"; and 
Section 2 of the same article was revised to read, 
“The Board of Directors may, at their discretion, 
institute an initiation fee of $1.00 for new men- 
bers." The Constitution and sine pone as amended, 
was adopted unanimously. The business session wes 
then recessed until after the luncheon. 


At about 2:30 P.M. the meeting was reconvened, 
and the following slate of officers and directors 
was presented: 


President oeeeeee @ George Kor son 


Treasurer ... - Frederick J. Bolton 
Editor. eoeee ’ Frank A. Hoffmann 
Director, 3-year term . 

Director, 3-year term ° 

Director, 3-year term ° 

Director, 2-year term ° 
Director, 2-year term ° 
Director, 2-year term ° 
Director, l-year term ° 
Director, l-year term 


Director, l-year term 


Executive vice-president. a Elmers 
Vice-president. . .. « ilip D. Bookstaber 
Vice-president. .. . Nancy K. Ford 
Vice-president. . . « Jacob Evanson 
Secretary . +. ++ - M. Louise Hetrick 


George Swetnam 
Adlyn M. Keffer 
Frank A. Hoffmann 
Charles E.G. Lloyd 
James P. Bressler 
Harold Brumbaugh 
Moritz Jagendorf 

° Freder ick Je Belton 

e Ehrman B. Mitchell 


o « a J 7 e e . o e e © oO 0 > 


No nominations were made from the floor, and 
the seeretary was instructed to cast a unanimous 
ballot for the slate. 
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The president appointed a Public Relations 
Committee, whose task for the forthcoming year will 
be to try to at least double the membership of the 
society. The committee consists of Mrs. Grace West 
Staley, Camp Hill, Chairman; James P. Bressler, 
Williamsport, secretary; Arthur M. Dewees, Phila- 
delphias Albert Rung, Harrisburg; Mrs. Harold 
Glazier, Bethlehem; Daniel Clay Hoch, Reading; 

C.E. Koppenheffer, Emporium; George Swetnam, Pitts- 
burgh; Edward Michener, Camp Hill; Edward Pinkowski, 
Philadelphias Herbert E. Spencer, Erie; J. Herbert 
Walker, Harrisburg; George Korson, Washington, 

D.C. (ex-officio). 


Mr. Korson brought the business session to 
a close with a commendation of Mrs. Adlyn Keffer 
for her outstanding work, initiative, and adminis- 
trative ability during her tenure as executive 
vice-president of the society. The membership 
indicated its wholehearted agreement with a rising 
vote of appreciation. 


After a short intermission the afternoon pro- 
gram was begun with Joe Aronson, folk singer of 
Philadelphia. Joe, whose professional folk singing 
talents are in great demand in the Philadelphia 
area,! gave an entertaining program of Pennsyl- 
vania folk songs, oe many favorites from 
PENNSYLVANIA SONGS AND LE e 


Mr. R. Dudley Tonkin, of Cherry Tree, a vet- 
eran of the great lumbering days of Pennsylvania, 
spoke about lumbering in the commonwealth. He 
traced the history of the lumbering industry and 
of rafting from their beginnings, emphasizing 
in particular their importance to shipbuilding 
during the era of sailing ships. Mr. Tonkin's 











1. Local groups or societies who may be interested 
in engaging Mr. Aronson for a program can con- 
tact him at 1429 Spruce Street, Phila. 2, Pa. 
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experiences and observations will soon appear in 
book form under the title, MY PARTNER, THE RIVER, 
to be published by the University of Pittsburgh 
Press. 


Historical and Museum Commission, presented an 
address entitled "Planning for the Future of Folk- 
lore in Pennsylvania." He pointed out the close 
relationship between folklore and history, and 
suggested a four-point program for the future 
development of folklore in Pennsylvania: (1) sup- 
port of the proposed William Penn Historical 
Museum and Archive; (2) closer cooperation between 
the Pennsylvania Folklore Society and the local 
and state historical societies, such as exists in 
New York; (3) more extensive research in folklore, 
especially among the state's smaller ethnic groups; 
(4) revival of the Pennsylvania Folk Festival. 


to a close with an expression of appreciation for 
the fine turnout of both old and new members. 































F 
Mrs. Ruth Adams Shelley, of Harrisburg, p 


presented two delightful Mexican folk danees which 
she learned while at the University of Mexico. For 
each danee Mrs. Shelley wore the appropriate color. 
ful Mexican costume, the details of which she 

pointed out before each dance. During her costume : 
change between dances, the members were treated to | 
another group of songs by Mr. Aronson. 


Dr. S.K. Stevens, director of the Pennsylvania 


President George Korson brought the meeting 
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REVIEWS 


Beck, Horace P., The Folklore of Maine. 
Philadelphias J.B. Lippincott Co., 1957. Pp. xvi, 
284. $5.00. 


Horace Beck begins the introduction to his 
book with the statement, "This is not a scholar- 
ly book in the pedantic sense nor is it intended 
to be one.” His honesty is relieving, for it 
eliminates the possibility of petty bickering as 
to the author's intentions. Certainly, the book 
has no footnotes -- it was written for a popular 
audience -—— but still it contains much that the 
scholar would do well to remember when handling 
folklore. 


Mr. Beck attempts to place folklore ina 
historical and cultural context. He is interested 
in the characteristics of the folklore in his 
area, and is continually interpreting his 
material in the light of historical and cultural 
cause and effect. His definition of folklore is 
commendable, for he not only includes the songs 
and stories, sayings and cures, but also the 
skills and attitudes which are characteristic 
of Maine. He does not hesitate to bring the 
concept of folklore up to the present day by 
discussing such things as the attitudes, sayings, 
and tales centered around the modern tourist. 


However, despite the excellence of Mr. 
Beck's approach to folklore, there is no escaping 
the weaknesses of his book. The lack of adequate 
footnoting renders his intriguing generalizations 
and interpretations all but useless to scholars. 
His book, as a result, might serve as an excel- 
lent inspiration for future study, but cannot be 
considered a study in itself. Then again, Mr. 
Beck's writing is not of the caliber to make his 
book easy reading for pure entertainment. Conse- 
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quently, Mr. Beck has fallen off the fenee on 
which tried to sit. 


One might also question the title of this 
book, The Folklore of Maine, for it is obvious 
that Mr. Beck is most at home around water. Rarely 
dees he venture inland, and when he does, the 
skill with which he handles material dealing with 
the sea and the coast is lacking. However, publi- 
shers and authors often do not see eye-to-eye on 
book titles, and it is probably not incorrect to 
absolve Mr. Beck from any blame for the inconsis- 
teney between the area he primarily treats and 
the title of his book. 


== Ellen Stekert 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Eliason, Norman E., Tarheel Talks An Histori 
gal Study of the English Language in North Carol! 
to 1060. Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro 
lina Press, 1956. Pp. xii, 324. $5.00. 


Many of our folksong collections have been 
criticized for their “artificial geography," their 
emphasis on political boundaries. The same sort of 
charge might be leveled against this study of North 
Carolina speech. And the charges can receive a 
similar answer. The serious student of language -- 
like the folklorist, which he sometimes is -- can 
use an artificial boundary without being deceived 
by it. Sentiment and convenience can make their 
contributions without coloring judgment. So Eliason 
can use his artificial limitation while recognizin 
that there are “almost no features of grammar, pro- 
nunciation, or vocabulary that are truly peculiar 
to the state. . . . what is distinctive ... is 
only the particular way these various features 
have been combined and distributed in North Caro- 
lina.” And Eliason is ever mindful of wider and 
historical usage. 
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Of the many things we can learn from this 
book, not the least important is the value of manu- 










this scripts accumulated in local and regional deposi- 
ious tories. From the North Carolina portions of the 
» Rarely Southern Historical Collection in the University 
the of North Carolina, Eliason has extracted a wealth 
ig with of linguistic information. The mass of diaries, 
publi. family papers and letters, legal documents, plan- 
ma . tation records, etc. makes up a fruitful source 
0 


for the study of vocabulary, grammar, and pronun- 
ciation. The greatest value of Eliason's book is 
its report of explorations it is a sort of prelim- 
inary guide and model for needed investigations. 
Such material has its limitations, which Eliason is 
generally careful to observe, distinguishing for 
example epistelary custom (itself impertant and 
interesting) and colloquial usage, phonetic esting 
and insignificant enpatilda: Talat he is able to 
establish words and expressions in use much earlier 
than heretofore known, he is under no illusion as 
to their local origin -- even the 1858 use of 
"scarce as hen's teeth." And he demonstrates the 
superiority of-a broad investigation to the empha- 
sis on the distinctive element in vocabulary, as 




































“th ' ref lected in word lists based on oddities. 

eir 

ort of Although Eliason has much of interest for the 

F North student of the American language, | shall not 

a attempt to outline these contributions in a local 

age -- folklore journal. Rather, | shall point out a few 

- can of the limitations of the material from the stand- 

pived point of those interested in folklore. Eliason 

sir “expected to find a good deal of proverbial lore -- 

Liason cures, riddles, ballads, and the like -- but | 

izing found almost none." Nor did he find many similies or 
» Pro other figures of speech. His surprise at this situ- 

liar ation may be linked to his discussion of the lack 
is of profanity and vulgarity in his materials. He may 

S be correct in concluding that our ancestors were 

wes less foul mouthed than we, but his evidence is not 






convincing. Though his material reaches te the 
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barely literate level, there is an oral area that 
the pen can hardly touch. Folk pronunciation may h 
glimpsed in the most utilitarian writing, but much 
of folk speech is committed to paper only by the 
deliberate investigator. | am not expressing any 
romantic belief in lere unsullied by pen or print. 
But vulgarity and profanity simply do not "write," 
and there is seldom an occasion to commit cure or 
riddle to paper. Folksong texts, yes. And here we 
must face the possibility that since "ballets" 
usually form a special place in family collections, 
(a) they have not been deposited in histor ical 
collections, or (b) the practice was less prevalent 
before 1860. Eliasen does, however, unwittingly 
note a piece of ballad lere in the report by a 
child (1831) of a preacher's telling a tale of a 
young woman who went to a dance against her 
mother's wish and dropped dead just as she was 
ready to "jump off." Tales of this sort spread by 
preachers resulted in more than one moralistic 


song. 


Eliason finds in his material little evidence 
of interest in language and language differences. 
But no reader can fail to find this book fascin- 
ating. Whatever its value to the specialist, the 
book reflects the most interesting part of lan- 
guage -- the people who make it. 





- D. K. Wilgus 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


AROUND THE TURNTABLE 


Three sharply contrasting manners of singing 
sea shanties are clearly illustrated in Thar She 
Blows! (Riverside ALP 12-635, 12" LP, $4.98), sung 
by A.L. Lloyd and Ewan MacColl; The Days of Mob 
Dick (Tradition TLP-1005, 12" Lp, $4.90), sung by 
Paul Clayton; and Down to the Sea in Ships (Decca 
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DL 8245, 12" LP, $3.98), sung by Burl Ives and 
the Ralph Hunter Singers. The Riverside album is 
one of the finest commercial recordings of sea 
shanties ever issued, better even than the Almanac 
Singers' Deep Sea Chanteys, an eld favorite of 

this reviewer. Lleyd and MacColl know their mater- 
ial well and above all have a respect for its not 
the least of the virtues of the album is their 
unpretentious manner of singing, including genuine- 
ly rough harmonies, consistent understatement, and 
omission of instrumental accompaniment en many of 
the songs. At the other extreme is the Decca album, 
in which all semblance of authenticity is sacri- 
ficed to presenting an aesthetically pleasing sel- 
ection of songs. In his wey albums Burl Ives has 
proved that he is fully capable of singing.a lusty 
sea shanty in a direct and simple manner, and a few 
echoes remain in this collection in songs like 

"The Eddystone Light" and "The Sailer's Grave." 
Unfortunately, on most of the songs he is handi- 
capped by the sophisticated voices of the Ralph 
Hunter Singers and an assortment of cornets, flutes, 
string basses, and other instruments. Their combined 
effect, plus Ives' own tendency to lapse into an 
overly sweet, slightly histrionic singing style, 
virtually destroy the vigorous nature of the songs. 
A comparison of Lloyd and MacColl's robust "Blood 
Red Reses” with Ives' vapid "Go Down You Red Red 
Roses" will clearly illustrate this point. Tradition 
Records has chosen to take a middle path. Paul 
Clayton is a native of New England and descended 
from a whaling family. He has done extensive re- 
search in old ships' logs and thoroughly understands 
his material. The song texts have had little 

“dressing up," and the guitar accompaniments are 
unobtrusive. But Clayton's voice is just a little 
too polished to permit the shanties to be fully 
convincing. Nevertheless, the album is a thoroughly 
pleasing one and a credit to the body of sea songs. 


Puttin' On the Style (Decca DL 8413, 12" LP, 
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$3.98) introduces the Gateway Singers, one of 
several groups which have in recent years achieved 
a measure of popularity with a pseudo-folk reper- 
toire. Unfortunately, these groups suffer from 
being neither fish nor fowl: those who have a 
genuine interest in folk music pay them little 
attention, while pops enthusiasts, although tempor. 
arily attracted by their novelty, soon forget then 
when a new fad appears. This particular group suf- 
fers doubly through trying also to imitate the 
style of the Weavers. In all fairness it must be 
said that a few of the selections, notably "Run, 
Come See Jerusalem,” stand out above the rest -- 
in particular above such grotesques as “Monaco” 
and "Bury Me In My Overalls." One can't help making 
the observation that Decca has lost out by not 
holding on to the Weavers. 






























A most unique and interesting record is A San- 
pler of Louisiana Folksongs (12" LP, $5.95), a col- 
lection of twenty items by traditional performers, 
collected and edited by Harry Oster and issued by 
the Louisiana Folklore Society. It is an admirable 
documentary of Louisiana culture, providing examples 
of Negro-Amer ican, Negro-French, Cajun, Creole, and 
Anglo-American music. Included are blues, dance 
songs, ballads, and play-party songs. The record 
has comparatively few of the technical imperfections 
one would expect from field recordings, but one 
technical flaw that could easily have been avoided 
is the omission of band separations between the 
selections. A booklet containing transcriptions of 
the songs and brief but excellent background notes 
accompanies the album. Professor Oster and the 
Louisiana Folklore Society are to be commended for 
and undertaking that is both highly useful to 
teachers and students and entertaining to those 
who just enjoy listening to folk music. 









The closing years of the 1920's witnessed the 
last large-seale commercial recording of traditional 
singers. Major companies, who now exercise great 
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of 

chi eved selectivity in their choice of artists, were then 
reper- still willing to record "unknowns." One of these 
rom "unknowns" was a blind Negro gospel singer from 
a Texas named Willie Johmson. Between 1927 and 1930 
tle Blind Willie made a series of successful record- 


tempor. ings for Columbia, and then apparently disappeared. 
et then In 1954 Samuel 8B. Charters picked up a lead in New 


ip suf. Orleans, and after a year of persistent searching 
the found Blind Willie's wife, Angeline, in Beaumont, 
tbe Texas. Blind Willie had died in 1949. Folkways 
Run, Records has issued a documentary recording, 4 nd 
st — Willie Johnson, His Stor (FG=-3585, 12" LP. 9 ., 
co" which combines a narrative of Charters' search with 
) making a reissue of a group of recordings by Blind Willie 
ot and a few of his contemporaries. Most -- and obvi- 


ously the most interesting part -- of the narrative 
is concerned with Angeline's reminiscences about 


A San. her husband. This kind of documentation, used also 
a col- by Frederick Ramsey in Leadbelly's Last Sessions 
rmers, (Pelange FP-241/2) and Music Frem the South (Folk- 
ed by ways FP.650-9), needs to be further explored and 
irable ut} lized in presenting material from traditional 
>xamp les singers, for it provides a picture of the subject's 


le, and cultural milieu that would difficult to match - 
Ce with just printed words. The five songs are all 
ord from Blind Willie's earliest recording sessions 
‘ect ions and are fine examples of his unique vocal and 





ne guitar styles. As a contrast to Blind Willie's 

oided religious songs, Charters includes several examples 

he of blues and “hollers" by a few of Blind Willie's 

ns of contemporaries -= Blind Lemon Jefferson, Blind - 

notes Willie (a different one), and Blind Boy Fuller. 

= . ~ 

d for A modern singer belonging to the same tradi- 
tion as Blind Willie Johnson and his contemporaries 

se is Blind Sonny Terry, who is heard in Sonny Terry 
and His Mouth Harp (Riverside RLP 12 » 12" LP, 





$4.98). Along with Big Bill Broonzy and a few 

1 the others, Sonny Terry is one of the best present-day 
tional performers of the traditional blues and “hollers." 
at Using his mouth harp (harmonica) almost as a second 
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voice, he carries on a steady conversation 
between voice and instrument, building up a moc 
that is as integral a part of the song as the 
actual words. The music is fluid, allowing for 
easy improvisation whenever he is moved to do so 
a direct contrast to the rather rigid pattern of 
modern, non-traditional rhythm and blues. The | 
songs are rough, but they contain a vitality and) 
force that would be utterly lost if their har- 
monies and rhythms were smoothed out. Marshall 
Stearns points out in his illuminating jacket — 
notes, this is "a rare example of an early stage 
in the blending of European and West African 
music in the U.S.A. that evolved into jazz. 


A less authentic but nevertheless interesti 
album is Sussex Folk Songs and Ballads (Folkways 
FG-3515, 12" LP, $5.95), sung by Tony Wales. Mr. 
Wales, a native of the Sussex town of Horsham, 
has long been interested in the folk music of his: 


native county and has actively collected it. He 
makes no pretensions about trying to sing the 
songs in an authentic traditional style, yet he 
presents them simply and directly without attemp-: 
ting to alter their basic character. Most of the © 
songs are from his own collection, and the others | 
are taken from the collections of Sharp, Vaughan 
Williams, the Broadwoods, and others. Particular] 
interesting are "Sing Ivy," a truncated version — 
of Child #2; "Horsham Boys," a parody of "Buffalo | 
Gals"; and the group of four children's singing | 
games ° 


a Fe A. H. 











OUR CONTRIBUTORS: 


Dre Homer T. Rosenberger, president of 
the Pennsylvania German Society, now 
lives in Washington, D.C. From 1932 to 
1935 he lived among the mountain folk 
in the Bald Eagle Mountains of southern 
Clinton County, learning much about the 
local customs and traditions. This is 
the second in a series of five Clinton 
County tales from Dr. Rosenberger's 
collection. 


Mrs. Blanche Whiting Keysner is a native 
of West Virginia, but now makes her home 
in Harrisburg. This article originally 
appeared in the October, 1929, issue of 
The Kentucky Folk-Lore and Poetry Magazine, 
now long out of print. We look forward to 
receiving more from Mrs. Keysner's great 








fund of West Virginia lore. 


Edward Pinkowski, of Philadelphia, has 
made it a practice to investigate some 
of the little studied elements of Penn- 
sylvania folklore, including the lore of 
small ethnic groups like the Cornish. 

It is the kind of study that more of us 
should be pursuing in our own localities. 











